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leave to introduce it, and in that case he would have thrown
himself into violent opposition to the whole current of excited
Catholic feeling, would have precipitated the very evils of which
he had warned the Government, and would have acted in direct
contradiction, not only to his own sentiments, but to the instruc-
tions which he had received when he was appointed.

Under these circumstances, he had adopted the most judicious-
course in putting himself in connection with Grattan, who was
not in office, who had been entrusted with the petition of the
Catholic Committee, but who at the same time was in the close
confidence of his administration, and anxious to do all that was
in his power to smoothe its path. As we have seen, Grattan
consented to postpone introducing the measure till its leading
provisions had been sent to England. As early as February 10,
the Cabinet had been fully apprised of them, as well as of the
opinion of the Irish Parliament upon them, in order that the
English Government should be able to limit and modify the Bill
if it appeared to them too unrestricted. When leave was given
to introduce it, its terms were kept back from Parliament and
from the Catholics until the opinion of the Cabinet had been
received upon it, and they had not yet been communicated when
the censure of the Cabinet arrived. If the measure was not
sufficiently discussed, this was entirely the fault of the English
Ministers, who had so strangely neglected it during the whole
interval before Parliament met, and during tihe first fortnight of
its session. If, with the usual ignorance of their class, they
understood Ireland so little as to imagine that the question was
one which might safely be indefinitely postponed, they had only
themselves to blame, for nothing could be clearer or more em-
phatic than the warning they had received. The censure,
therefore, which they sent to Fitzwilliam on February 18,
appears to me perfectly unmerited. The next day the Cabinet
agreed to recall Fitzwilliam, and on the 2 3rd he was directed to
appoint lords justices to conduct the government till the arrival
of his successor.

After all that has been written on the subject, a consider-
able obscurity still hangs over the real motives that induced the
English Government to take a step which, they were repeatedly
assured, must bring down upon Ireland a train of calamities of